BUCKINGHAM
Male and other places. These, if they arrived, would considerably divert the English forces. The Duke realized that it was going to be a long siege, and earnestly begged Con-way to send reinforcements. Their need of ammunition he declared, was most pressing and they lacked any good engineers. Additional troops, he hoped, would be already on their way, for he was in urgent need of succour.
Buckingham saw clearly that the assistance of the Huguenots would depend to a large extent upon his success. At present, whilst full of pious thanks for his assistance, they committed themselves in no direction, but, he told Conway, The main point of union, as I conceive, depends upon the success of this enterprise, which being once at an end a strong party will come in of itself, which is one of the many commodities that would be gained by this conquest.'1
If personal effort could have brought him success in the siege, the citadel would have been his.   His men were amazed at his infinite care, undaunted courage, patience and arduous effort in all the preparations. Even the enemy praised his affability, courage and generosity. He did not stay behind the lines, but went personally to view the proceedings at great risk.   'Himself views the ground', writes the Huguenot soldier, Henri de Vic, 'goes to the trenches, visits the batteries, observes where the shot doth light, and what effects it works upon the enemy: in a word, goes himself to places of the greatest danger, oftener than becomes a person of his rank.'8   Apparently, though some of his officers worked well with him, a certain section did not give him that ready co-operation which is one of the main conditions of success. This would naturally make the Duke more anxious to see personally that everything was done, and so in addition to the mam responsibility of the expedition he found himself burdened with numerous petty
1 HABDWICKE, State Papers, n, p. 30.                * Ibid., n, p. 24.
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